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that if he cared to do so he should consider himself
retained at a minimum of nine guineas a week. The
Daily News offered only seven guineas a week. The
higher bidder seemed the better, and the Morning
Chronicle offer was accepted. "I was ready/1 writes
Russell, "to fight for the side which paid me the
highest salary." He does not, of course, refer here to
politics; he was engaged as a reporter with no prospect
of influencing or actively sharing the political opinions
of the paper. He wrote to the Times, informing Delane
of the step he was about to take, and pointing out
that the salary he was offered would be much larger
than any he had drawn or could expect from Printing
House Square. To that the only answer was a short
private note, in which Delane expressed a hope that
Russell would not live to regret his decision. The
hope was no doubt intended to convey a prediction in
the contrary sense, and this was duly fulfilled.

Whether it would have affected his decision or not,
Russell, as a matter of fact, was ignorant that the old
Whig journal to which he was binding himself was
contemplating a surrender of its name and fortune to
a new party that was to appear in the political field,
The progress made by the Times owing to its dashing
adventures in the struggle for news, especially news
from the Far East, was justly attracting more readers;
and on the increased circulation followed the growing
patronage of advertisers. At that time editors and
leader-writers were coming forth into the daylight, or
at least into the effulgence of drawing-rooms; they no
longer hid their lights; even the names of writers who
employed noms de guerre were scented out and spread
abroad in polite society. Within a few years of this
time "Historicus" (Sir William Harcourt), whose